CHOOSING  THE  RIGHT  TREE: 
Four  Perspectives  on  Tree  Selection 
Criteria  and  Recommendations 

Monday,  March  7,  8:00  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

$ 1 7,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 

> 

BACKGROUND:  Many  landscape  professionals  are 
expected  to  make  plant  selection  recommendations.  Such 
recommendations  should  be  based  on  criteria  reflecting  site, 
function,  and  other  factors.  However,  selection  criteria  and 
- recommendations  sometimes  vary  from  profession  to 
profession,  or  professional  to  professional. 


GOAL:  Comparing  the  site-specific  tree  selection  criteria  of 
a variety  of  landscape  professionals  will  provide  an  opportu- 
nity  to  better  understand  their  varying  perspectives  on  plant 
recommendations.  Refined  selection  criteria  and  expanded 
plant  lists  are  likely  results  for  all  participants. 
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FORMAT: -We  begin  with  a brief  review  of  site  assessment 
techniques,  and  information  interpretation  presented  by 
Dr.  Rico  Gonzalez,  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Plant 
Science  and  Management,  UW-CUH  and  Dr.  Clement  * . 
Hamilton,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticultural  Taxonomy, 
and  Director,  UW-CUH.  Relevant  information  for  three 

example  sites  will  be  provided.  Experienced  professionals 

- 

representing  four  landscape  industry  disciplines  will  share 
their  prioritized  criteria  for  selecting  trees  for  the  three 
example  sites.  They  will  also  share  and  show  their  recom- 
mendations (based  on  their  criteria)  of  trees  to  use  in  these 
sites.  Attendees  will  receive  hand-outs  providing  all  the  site 
information,  developed  criteria,  and  recommendations. 
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INDUSTRY  PRESENTERS: 

Jim  Barborinas,  Certified  Arborist,  Urban  Forestry  Services, 
Mt.  Vernon,  WA  _ . 

Kim  Blakeman,  Certified  Nurseryman  and  Nursery  Manager, 
Molbak’s,  Woodinville,  WA 

Glen  Hunt,  Landscape  Architect,  Glen  Hunt  & Associates, 
Seattle 

James  "Ciscoe”  Morris,  Grounds  Supervisor,  Seattle 
[University 


m 


Seminar  registration  includes  parking  fees.  As  you 
check  in,  ask  for  your  prepaid  parking  permit. 


RESTORATION  ECOLOGY:  URBAN 
WATERSHED  MANAGEMENT 

Thursday,  March  17  or  Mon.,  March  21, 8:30  a.m. -5:00  p.m. 
$65,  including  buffet  lunch.  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 

This  seminar  is  for  those  professionals  interested  in  gaining  a 
better  understanding  of  restoration  ecology  principles  as  they 
apply  to  watershed  management. 

WATERSHED  SYSTEMS  OVERVIEW 

Bob  Aldrich,  hydrologist  with  Snohomish  County  (WA) 
Surface  Water  Management,  provides  an  overview  of 
watershed  systems  and  discusses  requirements,  regulations 
and  other  concerns  regarding  construction  and  development 
within  the  watershed. 

URBANIZATION  IMPACTS  ON  WATERSHED 
HYDROLOGY 

Dr.  Derek  Booth,  Affiliate  Professor,  UW  & King  County 
Surface  Water  Management  Geologist,  provides  an  overview 
of  the  impacts  of  urbanization  on  watershed  hydrology. 
Concerns,  .suggestions,  and  examples  of  restoration  activities 
will  be  shared.  Geologic,  hydrologic  and  other  factors  will  be 
described  and  discussed. 

RIPARIAN  SYSTEMS 

Alan  Johnson.  Aquatic  Resource  Consultants.  Seattle, 
provides  an  overview  of  riparian  systems  and  their  link  to 
stream  systems.  He  will  discuss  system  disruptions,  and 
address  restoration  considerations  within  a watershed 
management  context. 

URBAN  FOREST  SYSTEMS 

Roger  Hoesterey,  Assistant  Director  of  Bellevue  Parks  & 
Recreation,  describes  the  functions  and  properties  of 
urban  forest  systems.  He  will  review  urban  forest  resto- 
ration practices  and  considerations  relative  to  watershed 
management. 

WETLAND  SYSTEMS 

Ed  Garbisch,  Environmental  Concerns,  St.  Michaels, 
Maryland,  provides  a brief  overview  of  wetland  ecosystem 
functions.  He  will  then  review  the  various  opportunities  for 
wetland  construction,  restoration,  and  enhancement  in 
watershed  management  and  discuss  the  techniques,  horticul- 
tural issues,  and  potential  problems  associated  with  wetland 
planning. 


DESIGNERS  NEEDED! 

CUH  is  planning  a major  public/professionai  symposium 
for  the  end  of  1994  or  beginning  of  1995  with  the 
tentative  title  of  “Great  Little  Gardens.”  This  program 
will  feature  several  small  Northwest  urban  gardens  and 
their  design  features  and  plantings  throughout  the  seasons. 
Sites  should  represent  small  urban  lots,  roof  tops,  or 
apartment/condo  patio  container  gardens.  We  hope  to 
demonstrate^ how  the  limiting  sizes,  conditions  and 
locations  of  urban  dwellings  can  still  accommodate 
beautiful,  functional,  easily  maintained,  affordable  garden 
spaces.  If  you  have  designed  such  a garden  (including 
your  own)  and  would  like  that  garden  to  be  considered  for 
inclusion  in  this  program,  please  contact- Dave  Stockdale 
at  CUH  at  (206)  685-8033  before  January  31.  CUH  will 
provide  you  either  the  film  or  the  film  and  the  photogra- 
pher to  help  you  document  a year  in  the  garden.  The 
garden’s  designer  will  be  hired  to  interpret  and  discuss 
their  creation  at  this  symposium. 


OTHER  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

South  Seattle  Comm.  College  Winter  Courses:  Conifer  ip. 
Design  II  & V,  Soils  & Plant  Nutrition,  Pruning,  Propaga- 
tion, Irrigation,  Urban  Forestry.  For  information,  call  764- 
5336. 

Edmonds  Comm.  College  Winter  Courses:  Soils,  Propaga- 
tion, Sprinkler  Design,  Bidding  & Estimating  (3-day), 
Conifers,  Pruning;  evenings — Wholesale  Nursery,  Garden 
History,  Rock  Garden,  Renovation,  Hedges.  For  information, 
call  640-1679.' 

Lake  Washington  Technical  College  Winter  Courses: 

Insect  Basics,  Landscape  Irrigation,  Native  Plants,  Winter 
Plant  ID.  Pruning  and  Landscape  Renovation,  Ornamental 
Landscape  Plants.  Call  828-5600  for  information. 


ProHort  Seminars  are  planned  cooperatively  by  UW  Center 
for  Urban  Horticulture  and  WSU  Cooperative  Extension- 
King  County.  South  Seattle  Community  College  and 
Edmonds  Community  College  also  assist  cooperatively. 


PROHORT  BOOKSHELF 
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by  Valerie  Easton,  Horticultural  Librarian 

Hayward,  Gordon.  Garden  Paths:  Inspiring  Designs  and 
Practical  Projects.  Charlotte,  VT:  Camden  House  Publishing 
1993. 

Phillips,  Leonard  E.,  Jr.  Urban  Trees:  A Guide  for  Selection, 
Maintenance  and  Master  Planning.  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill,  Inc.,  1993. 


Page,  B.  G.,  and  W.  T.  Thomson.  The  Insecticide  .Herbicide , 
Fungicide  Quick  Guide.  1993  Revision,  Fresno,  CA: 

Thomson  Publications,  1993. 

Shank,  Dale.  Hortus  Northwest:  A Pacific  Northwest  Native 
Plant  Directory  and  Journal.  Canby.  OR:  Hortus  Northwest, 
1993.- 
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Turf  and  Ornamental  Chemicals  Reference.  2nd  ed.  New 
York:  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Press,  1992. 

All  books  cited  are  available  at  the  Miller  Library.  Call  685-8033  (or 

the  current  library  hours. 
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PLANT  PROFILE:  FRAGRANT  SHRUBS 

by  Gael  Varsi,  CUH  Graduate  Student 

Wintersweet,  Chimonanthus  praecox,  is  an  upright,  twiggy, 
coarse-textured  9 to  10  foot  tall  deciduous  shrub.  This  native 
of  China  has  small,  nodding  bell-like  flowers  clustered  along 
the  stem  in  January  and  February.  The  fragrant  flowers  are 
waxy  pale-yellow  with  purple  centers  and  appear  almost 
translucent.  They  bloom  on  two-year-old  wood.  The  cultivar 
‘Luteus’  has  pure  yellow  flowers  without  the  purple  center. 
Wintersweet  takes  five  td  seven  years  before  it  begins  to 
bloom  but  it  is  well  worth  the  wait  as  its  rich  fruity  fragrance 
pervades  the  garden.  Plant  in  a well-drained  soil  in  full  sun 
and  keep  it  sheltered  from  the  wind.  It  can  be  grown  as  a 
free-standing  specimen  which  will  need  little  pruning  other 
than  thinning  of  twiggy  growth  in  the  center  of  the  shrub  and 
occasional  shaping.  In  colder  areas,  Wintersweet  can  be 
grown  against  a south-facing  wall,.  As  a wall  Shrub,  it  will 
need  yearly  pruning.  C , ^ 

There  are  several  winter-flowering  shrubby  honeysuckles 
worth  considering,  including  Lonicera  fragrantissirna  and 
Lonicera  standi snii  from  China,  and  their  hybrid,  Lonicera  x 
purpusii.  These  are  semi -evergreen  bushy  shrubs  that  can 
reach  six  to  eight  feet  in  height  and  width.  They  are  some- 
what suckering  and  have  an  arching  habit  of  growth. 

Although  rather  plain  in  appearance,  the  winter  honeysuckles- 
are  noted  for  the  lemon-scented  fragrance  of  their  small 
cream-colored  flowers  which  grow  in  pairs  along  the 
stems.  A few  flowering  branches  brought  inside  during  the 
winter  months  will  fill  a room  with  fragrance.  Lonicera 
fragrantissirna  and  L.  standishii  are  quite  similar  except  that 
the  latter  has  pubescent  young  shoots  and  flowers  a bit  later 
in  the  winter.  The  hybrid  Lonicera  x purpusii  is  more 
floriferous  than  either  parent.  The  winter  honeysuckles 
perform  well  in  sun  or  partial  shade  though  they  flower  more 
profusely  growing  in  the  sun.  They  are  tolerant  of  urban 
conditions.  Prune  flowering  stems  by  a third  after  flowering 
if  neceSsary.  You  may  need  to  occasionally  remove  old 
stems  from  the  base  of  older  shrubs. 

Wintersweet  and  the  winter-flowering  honeysuckles  are  not 
showy  plants  for  most  of  the  year  but  deserve  a place  in  the 
winter  garden  because  of  their  wonderful  fragrances.  Both 
can  be  seen  in  the  Witt  Winter  Garden  at  Washington  Park 
Arboretum. 


ABSTRACT  THINKING:  Research  Abstracts  for 
Your  Review 

Compiled  by  Dave  Stockdale 

Mulches:  Durability,  Aesthetic  Value,  Weed  Control,  and 
Temperature 

Skroch,  W.  A.,  Powell,  M.  A.,  Bilderback,  T.  E.,  and  Henry, 
P.  H.  Journal  of  Environmental  Horticulture  10(l):43-45. 
March,  1992. 

Five  organic  mulches  (pine  bark,  hardwood  bark,  cedar 
chips,  longleaf  pine  needles,  shortleaf  pine  needles),  used 
alone  or  in  combination  with  two  inorganic  mulches  Xblack 
polyethylene,  woven  polypropylene),  were  evaluated  over 
- two  years  for  weed  control,  durability,  aesthetic  value,  and 
influence  upon  soil  temperature.  Organic  mulches  reduced 
total  weed  counts  by  50%  compared  to  control  plots,  and 
underlaying  organic  mulches  with  polyethylene  resulted  in 
complete  control.  Polypropylene,  used  in  combination  with 
organic  mulches,  was  ineffective  in  controlling  perennial 
weed  species.  Pine  bark  was  the  most  durable  organic  mulch, 
requiring  the  least  replenishment  (70%  initial  volume)  after 
630  days.  Durability  of  organic  mulches  increased  when 
underlain  with  polyethylene.  Longleaf  pine  needles  were 
rated  most  attractive,  and  underlying  organic  materials  with 
either  polyethylene  or  polypropylene  enhanced  appearance. 
Organic  mulches  reduced  maximum  daily  temperatures  at 
the  soil  surface  by  4-6  degrees  and  increased  minimum 
^daily  temperatures  by  2-4  degrees  F.  However,  the  type  of 
"organic  mulch  did  not  affect  soil  temperatures  at  the  soil 
surface. 
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Survey  of  Garden  Center  Customer  Informational  and 
Marketing  Needs 

Niemiera,  Alexander  X.,  Innis-Smith,  Joy,  & Leda,  Carol  E. 
Journal  of  Environmental  Horticulture  1 1 ( 1 ):25-27.  March, 
1993. 

A survey  of  garden  center  customers  was  conducted  to 
identify  what  plant  information  and  method  of  information 
presentation  were  most  important,  and  reasons  why  custom- 
ers shopped  at  a particular  garden  center.  Customers  (280 
total)  were  surveyed  at  three  garden  centers  in  the  Phoenix 
metropolitan  area.  Results  indicated  that  plant  culture  and 
description  were  the  most  important  informational  aspects. 
The  two  most  preferred  methods  of  presentation  were  that 
each  plant  be  tagged  with  care  information  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  a plant  expert  for  consultation.  The  most  important 
reasons  for  selecting  a garden  center  were  plant  quality  and 
selection,  helpful  sales  personnel,  and  well-labeled  plants. 
Only  17%  of  respondents  had  a specific  idea  of  what  plant  to 
purchase,  indicating  the  need  for  garden  centers  to  supply 
customers  with  information. 

Influence  of  Backfill  Soil  Amendments  on  Establishment 
of  Container-Grown  Shrubs 

Watson,  Gary  W..  Kupkowski,  Gary,  and 

von  der  Heide-Spravka,  Kerstin  G.  HortTechnology 

3(2): 1 88- 1 90.  April/June,  1993. 

Cotoneaster  apiculata  and  Juniper  us  chinensis  ‘Pfitzeriana 
Compacta’  were  planted  on  a site  with  compacted  clay  soil. 
Plants  were  placed  in  holes  the  same  size  as  the  root  ball  (no 
backfill),  or  in  holes  three  time^the  diameter  of  the  root  ball 
with  sloping  sides.  The  three  backfill  soils  used  were 

composed  of  site-soil  (50%)  amended  with 
sand  (40%)  and  leaf  compost  (10%),  site-soil 
(75%)  amended  with  mushroom  compost 
(25%),  and  unamended  site-soil’  After  14 
months,  root  density  was  not  different  in  any 


$17.00 

$65.00 


TOTAL:  $_ 


Group  Rates:  f ive  or  more  persons,  less  20%.  Group  registrations  must 
be  accompanied  by  ONE  check  or  purchase  order  at  least  one  week  in 
advance. 

Portion  of  fees  may  cover  refreshments  and  speaker  expense. 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  University  of  Washington;  receipts  avail- 
able at  the  door.  Mail  payment  and  registration  to:  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture/ProHort,  University  of  Washington,  GF-15,  Seattle, 

WA  98195.  For  information,  call  685-8033. 
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To  request  disability  accommodation  contact  the  Office  of  the  ADA  Coordinator,  at  least  fen 
days  in  advance  of  an  event:  543-6450  (votce)  543-6453  (TDD);  685-3885  (FAX) 
access@u. washington.edu  (E-mail) 


of  the  treatments,  and  root  densities  were  not 
different  in  the  compacted  clay  soil  outside 
the  planting  hole,  indicating  that  root  growth 
was  not  inhibited  at  the  interface  between  the 
backfill  soil  and 

the  compacted  clay  soil.  Shoot  growth  of 
C.  apiculata  gTown  in  backfill  amended  with 
sand  and  leaf  compost  was  larger  than  shoot 
growth  of  plants  grown  in  other  backfills. 

Opportunities  for  Cooperation  between 
Landscape  Contractors  and  Landscape 
Architects 

Garber,  M.  P.,  and  Bodari,  K.  Journal  of 
Environmental  Horticulture  10(4):202-204. 
December,  1992. 

Landscape  architects  identified  the  most 
common  complaints  they  receive  regarding 
plant  material  installed  in  the  landscape.  The 
54  responses  from  a survey  of  landscape 
architects  in  Georgia  wfere  grouped  into  four 
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categories  relating  to  plant  size,  plant  quality,  site  prepara- 
tion and  installation,  and  plant  maintenance.  The  most 
frequent  customer  complaints  experienced  by  the  respon- 
dents were  plants  below  specified  size  (44.49^),  plants  below 
specified  quality  (24.1%),  poor  installation  or  site  prepara- 
tion (22.2%),  post-plant  maintenance  (9.3%).  Specific 
opportunities  are  identified  for  landscape  contractors  to  help 
landscape  architects  address  these  customer  concerns  and 
assist  them  in  supplying  better  products  and  services.  These 
area  include  plant  material  care  and  availability,  close 
supervision  of  the  installation  process,  and  a closer  working 
relationship  between  the  two  groups. 

Designing  Alternatives  to  Avoid  Street  Tree  Conflicts 

Bloniarz,  David  V.,  and  Ryan,  H.  Dennis  P.  Journal  of 
Arboriculture  1 9(3):  152-156.  May,  1993. 

The  use  of  representative  cross-sectional  illustrations  of 
various  street  tree  types  presents  a useful  and  effective 
method  of  examining  the  relationship  between  overhead 
electric  lines  and  street  trees.  This  design  system  can  serve  as 
the  basis  for  proper  species  apd  site  selection.  Through  the 
development  of  a series  of  street  tree  type  criteria,  ranging 
from  larger  major  arterial  roads  to  smaller  local  streets,  this 
paper  presents  a workable  and  useful  methodology  that  is 
available  to  municipalities  and  utility  companies  for  aiding, 
in  the  selection  and  management  of  street  trees. 
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The  Effect  of  Trenching  on  Growth  and  Plant  Health  of 
Selected  Species  of  Shade  Trees 

Miller,  Fredric  D.,.and  Neely,  Dan.  Journal  of  Arboriculture 
19(4):226-229.  July,  1993. 

1 Ne.w  telephone  lines  were  installed  in  trenches  in  close  . 
proximity  to  tree  trunks  throughout  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  the  spring  of  1987.  Annual  growth 
and  mortality  data  were  taken  on  Cercis  occidentalis, 
Liquidamber  styraciflua,  Acer  saecharunL,  and  Gleditsia 
triacanthos  through  1991.  Only  7 of  98  trees  died  during  the 
trial  period.  Trenching  distances  of  0.5  to  3.3  meters  did  not 
predispose  the  trees  to  readily  evident  disease  or  insect 
infestations.  Only  on  Celtis  was  there  statistically  different 
growth  between  trenched  and  control  trees  for  all  growing 
seasons.  . 

An  Evaluation  of  Soil  Aeration  Status  Around  Healthy 
and  Declining  Oaks  in  an  Urban  Environment  in  Califor- 
nia n 

MacDonald,  J.  D.,  Costello,  L.  R.,  and  Berger,  T.  Journal  of 
Arboriculture  19(4):209-219.  July,  1993. 

Examination  of  soil  conditions  around  healthy  and  declining 
oaks-in  an  urban  area  in  California  revealed  that  soil  aeration 
in  the  upper  soil  strata  was  critical  to  tree  vigor.  Oxygen 
diffusion  rate  was  lowest  in  soils  with  high  bulk  density  and 
high  soil  moisture  content.  In  a poorly-aerated  soil,  oxygen 
diffusion  rate  did  not  increase  significantly  following  air 
injections  designed  to  loosen  soil  structure. 
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